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"i!                                                                                       THE   SUN   A   TYPICAL   STAB,
i
|,                                 It being now a recognised fact that the stars are suns, some
•4
j                                   knowledge of our own sun is an essential preliminary to an
•1
\                                    enquiry into their nature, and into the probable changes they
^' i                                 have undergone.
ffl                                     The fact that the sun's density is only one-fourth that of the
\ j                                 earth, or less than one and a half times that of water, demon-
\                                   strates that it cannot be solid, since the force of gravity at its
I j                                 surface being twenty-six and a half times that at the earth's
f i                                 surface, the materials of a solid globe would be so compressed
f                                   that the resulting density would be at least twenty times greater
\ '                                 instead of four times less than that of the earth.    All the
4 -                                 evidence  goes  to  show that the body  of the  sun is  really gaseous, but so compressed by its gravitative force as to be-
'                                   have more like a liquid.    A few figures as to the vast dimensions
I >                                  of the sun and the amount of light and heat emitted by it will
1                                   enable us better to understand the phenomena it presents, and
I                                   the interpretation of those phenomena.
I                                       Proctor estimated that each square inch of the sun's surface
f     l                              emitted as much light as twenty-five electric arcs ; and Professor
j                                   Langley has shown by experiment that the sun is 5300 times
|                                 brighter, and eighty-seven times hotter than the white-hot metal
in a Bessemer converter.    The actual amount of solar heat
f
\                                   received by the earth is sufficient, if wholly utilised, to keep a
three-horsepower engine continually at work on every square yard of the surface of our globe. The size of the sun is such, that if the earth were at its centre, not only would there be